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THE ARMY INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
By Major Richard H, Magee, Air Corps* 


S NE sentence in Major Ira C. biligzgation of materiel. 
y Eaker's excellent article on the (bd) Understanding of the technique of 
: erg rg hee ae ah hi eae epee rare rocurement of mil- 
ssue 0 e Air Corps ry supplies. 
‘News Letter) impressed me ve oak vies fC; Proper training for duty in the . 
"Should an Air Corps officer take the office of the Assistant Secretary of War. | 





course at the Command and General Staff In carrying out the above mission, 
School or should he go to the Industrial | close pare Soom is maintained with the 
War College?" Planning Branch, Office of the Assistant 
This stion cannot be answered cate- | Secretery of War; the ly Arms and 
gorically; I believe selected officers Services; the Navy Department, and the 
of the Air Corps should attend both Generel Staff and other government agen- 
schools in order to attain a balanced cies and departments. Outstanding lec- 


and broad military education better to turers in the economic and industrial 
fit them for ultimate duty with the War | ficlds present their views on economic 
Department General Staff, However, this | and industrial problems. 

is the age of specialization, and each The course itself consists of lectures, 
Air Corps officer should determine early | conference 


s, individual and committee 
in his career the line of specialized roblems. A brief resume of the course 
work for which he is best fitted. If he | ig listed below, in order that officers 
has demonstrated special aptitude for of the Air Corps may be fully informed 


supply and procurement work, he should | ag to the scope of the School, 
unquestions attend the Army Industrial Problem No. 1 - "The Fundamentals of 
College, and he should attend shortly af-| Business" - is an individual problem and 
ter he has completed ten years' service, | acquaints the student with the economic 
in order that he have a maximum pe- Principles underlying the conduct of 
riod of time to apply this knowledge for tastneed operations, Economics, Statis- 
the benefit of the Air pi, 4 tics, Finance and Accounting, and Indus- 
Success in an ouargency epends as trial Problems are studied ing this 
much on materiel as on military strategy, problem, which requires 7-2/3 weeks. 
and this fact is recognized not only by Problem No, 2 = "Basic Industries" - 
our own nation but by all the first class| consists of a committee study of ten of 
nations of the world, Success in modern | the basic industries of the nation, and 
war is only assured by the fullest use is designed to give the student a gener- 
of the country's economic resources. al idea of the organization, operating 
In passi I would strongly recommend | methods and managerial problems of an 


that each Air Corps officer diligently | important cross section of American in- 
) "The Industrial Mobilization Plan dustr . A resume of each committée's- 
of the United States," Revised Edition, work {; presented to the class as @ 
1936. A copy of this work should be whole at the conclusion of the problem, 
available in the library of every Air which requires three weeks to complete. 
Corps post. It can also be obtained Problem No, 3 consists of an individu- 
from the erintendent of Documents, } @l historical s of the procurement 


Government Printing Officer, Washington, | and industrial mobilization in the Unit- 
D.C, The study of this book will be an ed States during the World War, payine 
education in itself, and will be not articular attention to the Purchase, 
ony instructive but interesting. Btorage and Traffic Division and emergen- 
e deny Industrial College was creat- | cy governmental agencies created during 

ed in 1924 by the Assistant Secretary of that period. Tis study requires three 
War partly to corte out the statutory weeks. A 
prov sions of the National Defense Act, Problem No. 4 - "War and Navy Depart- . 

@ mission of the College is fully and ment Organization and Procurement" - is a 
tersely stated in A.R. 350-5, and is "to study of the organization of the War and 


tr officers with a view to insur tm their coordinati 
ta} Adequate knowledge of wazetine Navy Departments and the ng 


wi ticular attention to 
needs in industrial organization and mo- ps Pegs ie a Ck a dy It is 
“Graduate, Army Industrial College, 1937... -1- 3 | Yu7444, AC, 











partly an individual study and partly a 
committee study. Current procurement 
policies of the students' owm or 
service are studied during the 25 weeks 
ss for this problem, 

e above problems are st re tog | 
studies and prepare the student for the 
later problems of war procurement and 
economic mobilization. 

e remainder of the course is divided 
into two broad fields. The first field, 
that of war procurement, consists of 


lanning in time of peace for procurement 
n war, and the operation of the system 
in war as far as it pertains to the War 
and Navy Departments. This field is 
covered generally by problems Nos. 5 to 
16, requiring weeks to complete. 
These are committee problems and consist 


of studies of: 

5. War Plans. 

6. Industrial War Load and Allocations. 

7. Utilization of Automotive Industry. 

Procurement Districts and Corps 
Area Procurement. 
9. Inspection of Materials. 
10. Personnel for Procurement. 
ll. War Contract Procedure and Policies. 
12. Early Production and Improvization. 
13. Construction in War. 
14. Ships and shopping. 

15. Strategic and Critical Materials. 

16. Control of Procurement. 

Problems 5 to 16 cover special studies 
in coordinate fields related to the gen- 
eral subject of war procurement. The 
do not by any means, however, cover the 
entire field of war procurement. Presen- 
tations at the end of the study acquaint 
the entire class of the different com- 
mittees' work. 

Problem No. 17 - "Test of Protective 
Mobilization Plan" - is an analysis of 
the War Department Mobilization Plan, to 
determine how well stocks on hand and es- 
timated production will meet procurement 
requirements of that plan. Most of the 
work on this problem will be by comnit- 


tees, with a presentation given to the 
Class at the end of the problem, A pe- 
riod of 25 weeks is spent on this phase 


of the course. 

Problem No, 18 - "War Procurement" - 
is an individual problem lasting four 
weeks, in which each student makes a 
study of the planned war procurement sys- 
tem as a whole, and a determination of 
the hte involved in obtaining the 
munitions required in a major emergency, 
with an analysis of the peace-time pisn- 
ning methods and the proposed war-time 
management of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments' procurement programs. Special 
situations are discussed in conference 
to test the students' knowledge. 

Problem No, 19 - "Government" - fur- 
nishes the student. with a lkmowledge of . 
the current functions and potential war- 
time functions of the r ar depart- 
ments and selected executive agencies of 





the government, and covers a period of 





23 weeks, | 

The second field of study is one of 
Industrial and Economic Mobilization. 
Committee problems, Nos. 20 to 31, in- 
clusive, cover in part the field of 
planning for, and executing war-time 
control of the economic resources of the 
nation. Studies are made of 

War Powers of the President and 
Congress, 

Industrial Mobilization Plans. 

Transition from Peace to War. 

Licensing of Industry. 

Public Relations. 

Trade Organization and Regimentation, 

Budgetary Control. 

Control of Iron and Steel. 

Neutrality. 

War Trade. 

Economic Analysis of Selected Nations. 

Study of Control of Economic Resources 
of Selected Nations, 

Presentation by committees to the 
class is made after 35 weeks' study. 

Problem No. 32 - "Industrial Staff 
Memoranda" - consists of individual stu- 
dies of pertinent problems related to 
procurement planning and planning for in- 
dustrial mobilization, and requires one 
week's work. 

Problems Nos. 33 to 44, inclusive, 
cover special studies in coordinate 
fields sore er ee to Industrial and Econ- 
omic Mobilization, which studies reqire 
33 weeks and, as usual, presentations 
are given the class as a whole upon the 
comp etion of the allotted work. 

ese problems consist of - 

War Finance. 

War Labor. 

Communications. 

Transportation. 

Power and Fuel, 

Strategical Industrial Areas. 

Economic Planning in case of loss of 
certain industrial areas. 

Priorities. 

Price Profit and Production Control. 

Economic Readjustment following an 
Emergency. 

Study of Netional Economy of Selected 
Nations. 

The final written problem is No, 45 - 
"The Utilization of War Resources of the 
Nation," This may properly be termed 
the students' thesis, and covers a sum- 
mation of the problems of industrial 
mobilization for war, together with re- 
commendations as to the measures to be 
taken to insure their successful solu- 
tion. The entire second field of study 
prepares the student for this problen, 
wherein the student is given full oppor- 
tunity to present his v°ews as to the 
method that should be eacopted for the 
most effective use of the nation's E 


omic resources in war, A period of 
ent on this highly worthwhile 
e course, 


weeks is 
phase of 


The course is completed with a one 
week's war game, in which the A ie ore 
V= 444, oC. 














of War Procurement and Mobilization of | 
Sconomic Resources are applied to a def- 
inite situation. 

ae bet trips are made to selected 
industrial plants and Army and Navy in- 
stalletions throughout the year. We. 
ever, the most in Ae yg ow instruc- 
tive trip is made to the Pittsburgh in- 
dustrial area during June, just prior to 
graduation, Appro tely four 8 are 
spent visiting - 

Jones and peaeniia Steel Corporation, 

Westinghouse Company, 

Mesta hine Company, 

Mine Safety Appliance, 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass, and the 
j —— Company's new Kensington 

In this short paper it is a 
to enumerate the many interesting phases 
of work at the College. ‘The course is 
highly instructive, interesting and worth: 
while. It should be the ambition of 
every Air Corps officer to take advant- 
age of the opportunity to complete the 
course at the Army Industrial Colloge. 

In closing, a quotation from the re- 
marks of the Director, Colonel Harry B. 
Jordan, Ordnance Department, delivered 
during the Orientation talk last Septem- 
ber, will do more to err a true pic- 
ture of the Aims and Policies of the 
ae than anything else I. can add, 
viz: 

"In general, instruction here is self- 
instruction. There are no approved sol- 
utions or approved textbooks. You will 
do your own thinking and arrive at your 
Own cOnclusions. When we are engaged 
upon some specific assignments in the 
service we all know that we must carry 


out loyally and cheerfully the policies 
of hi authority regardless of 

whether we ee with those policies or 
not. But sisa anlage and a oy 
ate college at that; and if any officer 
has something on his mind that he thinks 
is good for the National Defense, he can 


resent it ‘without fear, partiality, 
avor or affection,' There are no re- 
strictions on this whatever, except 
those manifest in any assetiblage of 
gentlemen, viz: adherence to the subject; 
courtesy; constructive intent; and, in 
oer conferences, perl samen tary decorun, " 
mweQ 0 ~mae ‘ 


The Advanced Flying School, Kel 
Field, Texas, gained nine addi tional At- 
tack planes on August 2nd, Six were 
ferried from Barksdale Field by Colonel 

-A, Lohman, Lieuts. Marshall Bonner, 
B.V.G, Scott, R.W, Osburn, E.F,Cullerton 
and W.D. Griffith. These officers were 
ferried to Barksdale Field in B-6's by 
Lieuts. Densford. and Epler. On the same 
date Lieut. R.D. Butler ferried Colonel 
A.N. Krogstad ors R.N, Ott and C.C, 
Nutt to Maxwell Field in a 0-14 where 
Plates wit Ue used to aaohint tee equ 

e used to augmen ee 4 

ment of the Attack Section of the ad. oe 
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NEW AIR FIGHTERS AT SELFRIDGE FIELD 


Army Air Corps pilots of the GHQ Air 
siaee Field, Mich,, are con- 
ducting extensive tests on two brand new 
aerial fighting airplanes, the perform- 
ance of which eclipses by far anything 
heretofore experienced in America. 

The first of these Pursuit planes to 
be received, the XP-36 actured by 
the Curtiss Aeroplane Company, has al- 
dy been. judged valuable to the extent 
of an order by the War Department for 
210 of its type for G r Force units; 
and the second, the P-65, manufactured 
by the Seversky Aircraft Corporation at 
Farmingdale, Long Island, is the fore- 
runner of 7? like airplanes already be-~ 
ing manufactured for the three squadrons 
now at Selfridge Field. These three 
squadrons are now egret with the 
Boeing P-26 which, ash badly outclass- 
ed by its brothers, was in itself a 
short three years ago a revolutionary 
design. Upon arrival of the new air- 
craft, it is expected that the eee 
now in use will be transferred to Arny 
flying schools, other Pursuit units, or 
to forces in Hawaii and the Panama Canal 


zone. 

Both of the new fighters are single- 
seater low-wing monoplanes, and of much 
the same general appearance, Each is 
py with retractable landing gear, 
1 flaps, and very powerful twin- 
row radial engine. The familiar blue- 
and-yellow of the planes of the Air 
Corps is missing, as both are finished 
in the aluminum sheen of unpainted 
metal. in 

— Onmmm 


NEW COMMANDING OFFICER FOR BROOKS FIELD 


Major Douglas Johnston, Air Corps, re- 
cently took over the duties of Command- 
ing Officer of Brooks Field, Texas,. suc- 
ceoding Lieut. Colonel Henry J.F.Miller, 
Air Corps, now in command of the San 
Antonio Alr Depot, Duncan Field, Texas. 

At a formation of the troops of Brooks 
Field, Colonel Miller formally bade the 
men farewell and relinquished the com- 
maid . r jor coum taae -~ —— was 
presented the eague footba ro- 
phy, won by the Brooks team in the 
season just past, as a token of remen- 
brance and nks for his interest in 
sports while he was Conmanding Officer. 

Prior to taking over the command of 
the field, Major Johnston was Executive 
Officer of the post, and has been at 
Brooks Field since September 24, 1935. 
He is a graduate of the Air Service Bal- 
loon and Airship School, class of 1924, 
He completed the Advanced Course at the 
Coast Artillery School in 1928, and the 
Field Officers’ Course at the Chemical 
Warfare School in 1936, In 1929, he 
SS from the Air Corps Tactical 

chool. He holds the flying ratings of 
Airship Pilot, Balloon Observer and 
Airplane Observer. 
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NEW FIRING METHODS BY PURSUIT 


During the paring from July lst to 
25th, last, while the 94th Pursuit 

4 ee stationed at Selfridge Field, 
Mich., was occ ing the Acrial Gunnery 
Range at Camp Skeel, Oscoda, Mich., the 
traditional method of aerial gunnery 
practice by Pursuit pilots was suddenly 
amended to include practice in mass fir- 
ing on ground targets in units of three, 
six and twelve aircraft, all firing sin- 
ultaneously. After two weeks of prac- 
tice in the new method of air fir 
pilots of the 94th Squadron were called 
upon to demonstrate this method to the 
Commander of the Second Wing, Brigadier 
General Gerald C. Brant, during his in- 
spection of the 3rd Air Base, July 29-30. 
erformed from 


This mass sae Fs was 
the tactical air formation developed at 
the past two 


Selfridge Field during 
years, tis, the firing was actually 
done with each flight of six P-26 Pur- 
suit planes flying in elements of two 
ships each, with elements staggered to 
the rear alternately to left and right 
of the leadi element. 

This formation parallels a system of 
formation fly and aerial gunnery de- 


veloped at Langley Field in the past 
several years, ch is known collogqui- 
ally as the "string" formation. The 


News Letter Correspondent believes that 
studies are being made by high command 
as to the relative effectiveness of the 
two differing systems of Pursuit mass 
firing. 

The statement of the Acting Squadron 
Commander, lst Lieut. Paul B. Wurtsmith, 
covering the period of change in gunnery 
ea as edn th Sake 

or an promptly on Tuesday, 
6, 1937 deter: the Fourth of July holi- 
days. Pilots were up and ready to fire 
at 5:00 each morning. We fired right 
thro each day until 9:00 a.m,, when 
the alr started getting too rough to 
fire. Some of the older pilots who had 
fired the course previously, started 
right off with a bieh percentage of hits, 
sometimes making the maximum number. The 
younger pilots who had never fired before 
were quite puzzled for a few s because 
they were not getting so many hits, but 
they soon caught on and were picking up 
rap . The attached pilots started 
off such good scores that the 
immediately commenced their record fire. 
The three of them had practically finish- 
ed the course when Captain Dawson went 
on leave and ist Lieut; Wortsmith assum- 
ed command, 

"The next change was an order from the 
Groza, Commnder ; directing that all in- 
dividual firing cease at once, except 
those shooting record, and that emphasis 
be placed on Mass Firing by flights and 


; were the 





by eapatres. This order, received on 
July 13th, caused quite a change in the 





whole set-up. Those firing record, the 
three attached pilots, were rushed throug! 
the course - however, they came out with 
excellent scores. The range detail rapid- 
ly started work on the new 12 by 60-foot 
target for mass atest Within. three 
days our new range had been. set up, all 
guns were bore-sighted at 1500 feet, 
and sufficient individual long range 
practice phopos had been carried out to 
warrant the beginning of flight firing. 
Our time in camp had been extended from 
July 2lst to the 25th, to allow suffici- 
ent time for try runs to train those 
pilots who had never fired in formation, 

The 94th two-ship element formation 
was used and tested exclusively to a 
great advantage. Theflighte started 
Sona off getting a high percentage of 
hits, much sooner than was expected, The 
two flights ran neck and neck for high 
score =< the average of both flights be- 
ing about. 37% hits per number of rounds 
fired. Sometimes a flight would shoot 
as high as 43% hits. This flight prac- 
tice was carried out for a couple of 
days, and then squadron practice began. 
Not mach difference in firing was noted, 
except more care and precision had to be 
executed in formation work, The squad- 
ron did exceptionally well in this phase. 

On the whole, the new type gunnery 
training was Vehy. 2099 able and success- 
ful at Oscoda. th the men and offi- 
cers showed a mighty fine spirit through- 
out the entire course. Swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing, tennis and ball P aying 

or sports enjoyed by every- 
one, The fishing stories are by far too 
numerous and erratic to relate. However, 
on July 24th the whole command returned 
to Selfridge Field with the feeling of 
a job well done." ‘ 
w—=aDU0 -—= 


FISH STORIES FROM ALBROOK FIELD 


"Fishing has been extremely good 
around the Pearlas Islands for the last 
six weeks," says the News Letter Corres- 

ondent, “and all of Albrook's intrepid 
ishermen have snag putin Meroe day. 

Recently a party, including Major 
General David L. Stone, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Panama Canal Department; 
Brigadier General George H, Brett, our 
own Commanding General; Colonel W.B, 
Meister; Major W.H. Styer and Captain 
F.N, Leakey spent several enjoyable days 
in the Pearlas Islands group and had 
real fisherman's luck. After the party 
had hooked several 100-1b. sailfi 
General Stone had the thrill of a fisher 
man's lifetime when he hooked a 250-1b, 
marlin, After a two-hour battle, the 
gamé fish was finally brought to gaff. 
At this point, while perched precarious- 
ly on the rail to take a candid shot 


with his camera, General Brett lost his 
(Continued on Page 5 ). 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF AIR CORPS ENGINEERING SCHOOL 






a omne Fo age cog A roses 
e Air Corps sineer 

School were held at the Weichte 
Yield Auditorium at 11:00 a.n., 
July 3th, This was the seven- 
teenth commencement of the organization, 
and ten student officers received certi- 
ficstes of graduation, The usual brief 
ceremony marked the occasion, 

brigadier General A.W, Robins, Chief 
of the Air corer Meteriel Division, and 
Coumandant of the Engineering School 
delivered the only address and distrib- 
uted the certificates to the graduates. 

_General Robins pointed out % the 
Air Corps Enginecering School is the 
smallest in nwiber of students of any of 
the Air Corps schools. As a result, 
student officers for this School were 
among the most carefully sclected groups 
in tae Air Corps. Records of all appli- 
cants were examined, and only those be- 
lieved to be especially adapted to the 
engineering worl: were given considera- 


tion, Under this concition, there is 
small question as to the ability of the 
student to pass the examinations, as all 


are bound to come out well. In the 

resent class the grades were found to 

e high, with a very small range between 
the various students, Leaders of the 
pee therefore, ere privileged to feel 
especially proud of their records. Each 
officer craduates with the rating of 
Aeronautical Engineer. 

"Nowadeys," said General Robins, "there 
is some question as to just what the 
term engineer includes, as in a broad 
sense if might be applied to almost 
every trade or profession. It is well 
for the modern eeronautical engineer to 
be a spectalias in some lins, He mst 
not allow his viewpoint to become narrow- 
ed for that reason, but should maintain 
a broad interest in all the branches of 
aeronautics, 

As to the future of aviation, there is 
no che If the advance is as rapid 
in the next ten years as it has been in. 
the last five, we may even be flying to 
the moon, The role of aeronautical en- 
gineer, therefore, is becoming more and 
more important. Formerly, the ‘hot 
Pilot' was the person most in demand, 
especially in the tactical units. The 
present needs of the tactical units, 
however, include a knowledge of radio, 
of mechanisms, and of structures. 

In the present class, the majority of 
the officers are receiving ass ents 
at the Materiel Division. These offi- 
cers are peculiarly fortunate in that 
they have an opportunity to fly the most 
pone equipment received by the Air 

8. 
‘In concluding his remarks, General 
Robins congratulated the wives of the 
graduates, giving them credit for the 
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excellent grades received by their hus- 
bands in tEis course, 4 ott could 
achieve such graces,” sa ner 

ROBERS Writ a wife oe erred 
negging or finding necessary to 
be perpenentee amused," He warned the 
officers to regard their graduation as @ 
beginning rather than as the end of 
learning, as experience mst be added to 
study for complete success. 

Of the ten Air Corps officers who 
graduated from the ineer School, 
six were assigned to y at the 
Materiel Division, viz: Lieuts. E.H. 
Beebe, H.G, Bunker and L.E, Massie with 
the Aircraft Branch; Captain J.G. Moore 
with the Excineesing Section, Lieut. 
S.0. Redetzke with the Power Plant 
Branch, and Lieut. H.H. Tellman with the 
Equipment Branch. 

Captain R.E. Culbertson. was assigned 
to the Feirfield Air Depet and Lieut. 
T.B, McDonald to the San Antonio Air 


Depo’. 

Reodte. DJ. Keirn and Donald L. Putt 
have another year of study ahead of 
them on the subject of Aeronautical En- 
cineerin;, the former being under or- 
ders to pursue the course of instruc- 
tion at the University of Michigan and 
the latter et the California Institute 


of Technology at Pasadena. 


-=osQ)Q@c= 


Fish Stories from Albrook Field 


(Continued irom Page 4.). 
balance and in he fell. Being quickly 
hauled out of the shark-infested water, 


General Brett was none the worse for 
wear save being drenched from head to 
foot. Other fishermen who have been 
oereeree time of their lives are Lieut. 
Goo dz » from France Field, who with a 
150-lb. sailfish to his credit has the 
record catch of the season; Lieut, Edgar 
Sirmyer, who also marked up his first 
sailfish, and Lieuts. Algert and Long, 
who have been giving the Tarpon at 
Madden Dem an awrul run for their money." 


---000-<— 


ANOTHER RESERVE PILOT JOINS PAN-AMERICAN 


Albrook Field, Panama Canal Zone, lost 
one of its popular young bachelor Reserve 
officers recently when Lieut. Allen 
Sewart accepted a position with Pan- 
American Airways. 

"While on a recent re ag says the 
News Letter Correspondent, “we saw 
Sewart busy at work in Brownsville and 
saperans his new position very much, We 
hate to lose him, but wish him the best 
of luck in his new position, " 

---000--- 
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An announcement made several days ago 
by Harvard University reveals a new dis- 
covery by Major Albert W. Stevens, Air 
Corps, as member of the Hayden Planetari- 
um-Grace Eclipse Expedition. At e con- 
ference of astronomers at Harvard Univer- 
sity disclosure was made of the first 
definite proof that the solar corona is 
not made up chiefly of fleming coronal 
streamers alone, as has been supposed, 
but is an even, globular blanket cover- 
ing the sun more than a million miles 


deep. 

estomvenbe lea to this finding 
were taken from an airplane in the sub- 
stratosphere off the coast of Peru dur- 
ing the eclipse of the sun on June 8th, 
last, under the direction of Major 
Stevens. 

All of Major Stevens' plates a 
show a perfectly even corona surrounding 
the sun, at a depth considerably greater 
than the diameter of the body. His pho- 
tographs include eleven pictures with a 
24-inch camera, four pictures with an 
84-inch camera, and 150 feet of motion 
picture film made with a 6-inch lens. 
The usual familiar coronal streamers, 
which have ommpe ely dominated eclipse 
photographs taken from the ground, and 
which have absorbed most of the scientif- 
ic attention up to now, appear on the 
new plates as relatively insignificant 
bright tracery in the immense globular 
envelope, 

While the great altitude of 25,000 
feet at which Major Stevens worked made 
his observations very difficult from the 

int of physical discomfort, it was 

argely because of this height that he 
made his finding, according to Dr.Harlow 
eapiey of the Harvard Observatory. In 
the stratosphere he had the advantage 
of being above about two-thirds of the 
earth's atmosphere, where dust particles 
and air molecules give relatively small 
trouble in photographing difficult sub- 
jects like the solar corona. 

It is probable that the finding will 
affect the traditional method of eclipse 
observations, leading astronomers to 
make more use of airplanes to carry 
their instruments up into the substrato- 
sphere, Further analysis of the struc- 
ture of the globular corona must weit 
until the next favorable ochipge in 1940 
Over South America and South Africa, when. 
scientists can study the phenomenon 
through ultra-violet lens systems and 
the spectroscope. 

Dr. Donald H, Menzel, Harvard's author- 
ity on solar phonomena, and leader of th 
Harvard-Massachusetts institute of Tech- | 
nology eclipse expedition to Siberia 
last year, voiced the belief of the con- 
ference that Major Stevens' finding is 
“of great impor e and will have an 





NEW SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE ON THE SUN 


immediate bearing on the interpretation 
of the structure of the Sun's upper at- 
mosphere. " 

Guided by their knowledge of the 


‘|globular corona, the astronomers check- 


‘ed back and found that the phenomena 
was recorded on the Harvard re tera, d 
photographs of last year, although by 
no means as clearly as on the substra- 
tosphere photographs, Earlier indica- 
tions of the globular form of the coro- 
na has been obtained by the European 
astronomers Bergstrand and von Klueber, 
but the full appreciation of the nature 
of the corona was not reached until 
'Major Stevens' photographs brought out 
|the phenomenon. more clearly than here- 


tofore. 

A ange A ot the spectacular 
appearance on Major Stevens’ plates was 
caused by photographic or optical de- 
fects or my the action of minute ice 
particles in the stratosphere has been 
ruled out by rigid tests at the Eastman 
Kodak Company and the Institute of 
Optics of the University of Rochester, 
| & & 
| Reports of examinations of the 
Stevens negatives were presented to the 
Harvard conference by Dr. Kenneth Mees 
and Dr. Walter Clark, of the Eastman 
laboratories, and by Dr. Brian O'Brien, 
of the Institute of Optics, a summer 
lecturer at Harvard. Their experiments 
were accepted as conclusive that Major 
Stevens had photographed a natural phe- 
nomenon, The astronomers considering 
the evidence numbered fifty scientists 
from a dozen different American observa-~ 
tories. 

Major Stevens flew to Harvard last 
week from Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
where he is stationed, to confer with 
the astronomers, assembled there for 
the annual summer “hollow square" dis- 
cussions sponsored by the Observatory. 

Harvard scientists commented on the 
fact that two of the most significant 
observations of the 1937 eclipse were 
the work of amateur astronomers. Their 
reference was to Major Stevens, who is 
one of the Army's best know experts 
in stratosphere flight and aerial photo- 
graphy; and to Sr. Fernando de Romana, 

a Peruvian amateur astronomer, who util- 
ized Harvard equipment in June to ob- 
tain the best photographs of the corona 
ever made in polarized light. 

As a highlight of the scientific an- 
nouncement, the astronomers pointed out 
that Major Stevens' important results 
were wnexpected and essentially acci- 
dental. s one of the many field work- 


ers in the Hayden Planetarium-Grace Ex- 
pedition, directed by Dr. Clyde Fisher, 
of the Hayden Planetarium, N.Y., Major 

Stevens was primarily interested in 





- 


(Continued on Page 8), 
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"AND I LEARNED ABOUT FLYING FROM THAT." 


(7 HE "deaily tailspin," cause of 

4 yoo training crashes and deaths 
during the feverich training for 
flying over the lines dur the 
World War days is still with us. 
Sired by 01d Man Gravity out of Stall 
conception end gestation are remarkably 
brief, and the aeere Imp is born 
wee almost no of impending 

teh or. 

Thus 3t was over Gelax, Virginia, on 
July 6, 1937, in one of the Air 
Force's newest YB-17's. On 8 Occa~ 
sion tae flier's best frionds, Altitude, 
Presence of Mind and Skill robbed the 
Imp of its evil intent, and the incident 
passed off with one successful parachute 
jump, a few bruises, some relieved feel- 

ings and numerous valuable lessons. 

On the day in question, one of the 
YB-17's peogares for servide test and 
ripe ee- y lst Lieut, William C.Bentley, 

was securing performance da 


"OO 
at 14, feet, under conditions of high | 


loading and low speed. ‘The airplane was 
flying above an overcast and through 
broken clouds on the automatic pilot 
when suddenly, with no warning whatso- 
ever, the airplane did a ts half roll 
to the left and continued into a left 
spin, During the half roll, Licut, 
Bentley turned off the eutomatic pilot 
and took the controls. The wheel and 
rudder were both in the full right posi- 
tion, showing that the automatic pilot 
had reacted to the roll and was endeavyor- 
ing tq level off the airplane. 

et us continue with the words of va- 
rious members of the crew. 
nae states: . 

"The throttles were immediately clos- 
ed and after an estimated turn anda 
half spin, level flight was resumed by 
utilizing turn and bank indicator, air- 

eed, rate of climd and altimeter, 

e gyro flight instrument was out, 
Poti hit the limiti pegs. Level 
flight was resumed at 11,000 feet and 

held for a few minutes until an open 
spot was encountered and, in this, the 
ship was tested for stebility, flying 
qualities, etc. The airplane handled 
normally in every respect from 90 MPH 
to 140 » and the gyro eee was 
found to function perfectly." 

Captain McDaniel states: 

On the flight described, I was seat- 
ed in the co-pilot's seat performing - 
the duties assigned to the co-pilot. 
Just prior to the spin thers was no lo 
of altitude, no change in the airspeed, 
no indication of 'msh!' on of the 
instruments or by feel, no vibration, 
or indication of motors eeege ns no 
eirplene or control or wing flu ter 
and no indication or eT of any 
kind of an approaching stall. ‘The 


Lieut. 


| pushed deeper into the seat, 


lane 8 started a rapid bank and 
en Phen $* the left without the 

nose cropping first and continued on 

into the left epin. As the wings ap- 


| proached vertical, the nose started 


~ ae: conaneeee to con of mae 2 
rate as to prevent my be own 
a the satay ate kt no time 
a I feel any pressure on the belt, 
I did no to the controls until 
the pilot closed the throttle and 
then I changed the propellers to hi 
pitch, to help prevent racing the 
motors. The controls responded per- 
fectly and smoothly and without delay 
when the pilot applied them to rtop 
the spin, and the pull out of the 
dive was very emooth and gradual so 
that there was practically no ‘heavy’ 
feeling or very little nauney to be 
lor was 
there any tendency to be thrown to 





eitaer the right or left side of the 
seat, 
Other members of the crew experienced 


jetrong acceleration forces which made 
‘it difficult for them to move about in 


the eirplans during the spin. Lieut. 
Regsdale states: 

"I was lying on the forward gun- 
ner's maar Fah ene the Handbook 
of Inetructions when the airplane 
snep-rolled to the left. Havi 
thrown into the Bomber's contro 
panel and down on the floor with 

reat force, I immediately operated 
me bomb-bay door lever to 'open' and 
put on ay parachute, which was on the 
loor. crawled back to the emergen- 
cy door which I found difficult to 
open. Private Shealey pulled the 
emergency release end I pushed the 
door open. Shealey then bailed out. 
I cid not get out, as the airpkane 
was recovering from the spin. My 
right hand wes slightly cut while 
gpensn the door, * 
ind sight is better than fore sight 
but it is through the study of accidents 
or near accidents in which the pvartici- 
pants live to tell their stories that we 
increase our knowledge of flying. In 
this case the airplans was so heavily 
loaded that for the high altitude and low 
cliche e* it was flying near a stall. A 
s 


been 


slicht gust or possibly a little ice was 
sufficient to complete the stall, and the 
YB-17, which flies easily and as normally 
as ef other airplanes, responded by 
dropping off into a spin. ‘The automatic - 
pilot, not es yet designed to nose and 
rudder into a spin, did the best it 
could, which in this case, of course, 
merely accentuated the spin, The pilot's 
reactions left nothing to be desired. He 
immediately disconnected the automatic 





pilot, took manual control himself, and 
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thro his skill in instrument flying, | 
soon leveled off - not, however, unti | 

ate ag 3,000 feet of altitude had been | 
ost. 

Most large airplanes, military and | 
commercial, are nowadays equipped with — 
automatic pilots, and their use on long | 
flights and when on instruments is stend- 
ard hyde pl They are a marvelous aid 
to air navigation, They assist in bomb- 
a They perform with a high degree of 
reliability the functions for which they 
are designed. They are not now designed 
to — an airplane out of a spin, but 
it is possible that some some bright 
mind will invent an automatic pilot 
which can recover from a stall. 

Lessons to be learned: 

sconnect the automatic pilot and 
fly by hand: 
a. In extremely turbulent air; 
b. ra wing de-icers are operat- 
ngs 
c. In climbs or straightaway flight 
near stalling speed; 
d. When power output on one or 
more _—- is below standard. 
~—=—9 0 -—— 





AERIAL PASSENGER SERVICE ON SHOE STRING 


A citizen of San Jose, Costa Rica, re-'! 
cently wrote a letter to_ the Chier of 
the Air Corps, the translation of which 
is as follows: 

"At the angsontson of Captain A.C.Reed 
of the Navy paren’ of Aeronautics, 
to which I wrote before, to direct the 
present letter to yourself, I now write. 

I desire to know if that department 
does not wish to sell one of its di- 
rigibles which is not in service or which 
it is retiring from service in usable 
condition, 

The ewe. Da artment was not able to 
favor me is matter, because they 
say they had very few of these ships. 
The pootyeer Company gave me the same 
reply. have no money to make this ne- 
$05 bat ns because I have available only 
25 but sometimes that department might 
9 = one _ its o> a fg tage —~ 
and give me the opportun ° or 
it in Soahniioma ten: P 4 

It is possible that I may establish a 
pnoee er service in this country with 
his dirigible as a means of transporta- 
tion, In this matter I believe I will 
do well," 

The writer of the above letter adds 
that it is his understanding that some 
few years the War Department sold 
a large semi-rigid dirigible for a small 
sum and wants to know if that airship 
was in usable condition. 

Ed. Note: It was not. The only thing 
of value on this dirigible was the 
aluminum keel, and this could only be 


| spectacular course of ¢ 





sold as junk, 





A PERFECT FORCED LANDING - ALMOST. 


It seems that in flying the pilot gets 


'a tough "break" now and then just after 


everything looks "rosy" for getting safe- 
ly out of a mess. A Reserve officer 

down in Panama, confronted with a forced 
landing when the engine went dead while 
flying over a jungle, appeared in a fair 
way to escape rom his predicament with 
flying colors when a pesky telephone guy 
wire "cummed up the works," 

While blithely doing acrobatics at 
4,000 feet and pocoversng: from a slow. 
roll, Lieut. R.T. Black, Air Reserve, in 
a P-125, found his engine had cut out 
completely. Thinking very little about 
it, as it is an old habit for P-l2's to 
do just that after inverted flight, he 
started gliding down, expecting the en- 
gine to cae up any minute. ’ 

For 3,000 feet he tried everything in 
the book to get the engine started, but 
to no avail, and a quick glance for a 
field revealed noth ng but jungle, and 
his only ossible landing spot was the 
National Highway, Getting a straight 
shot at the highway, he squeezed down. 
between 150-foot trees which lined the 
road on either side, but just as he was 
about to ease it onto the concrete the 


| right wing cut through a telephone guy 


the ship around enough 


wire, ure oar 4 
e landing gear upon. land- 


to wipe off 


ng, 

The airplane then skidded along on its 
beliy for about 75 feet, coming to a 
stop just off the edge of the road, 
wita no injury to Lieut. Black and the 
plane damaged to such an extent as to 
require an overhaul, 


New Scientific Knowledge af the Sun 
(Continued from p82. ode 


getting high enough to 





aghr ay ag the 

e moon's shadow 
-s it raced along the earth and cloud 
ops. 

His observations were made near Lima, 
Peru, in a Pan American Grace Airways 
Ppane. piloted by Captain Charles 

sher and co-pilot W,E, Gray, Assist- 
ing in the difficult task of conducting 
accurate photography at an altitude 
where man commonly becomes unconscious 
or overpowered by lassitude, was W.0. 
Runcie, a photographer, of Lima. 


The bs, my Control Area Supply and 
Engineering Conference and Luncheon, 
held quarterly at the San Antonio Air 
Depot, Duncan Field, Texas, took place 
on Avgust ord, and was attended by about 
fourteen. officers from the various Air 
Corps stations in the Control Area, in 


addition to the officers of the San 
Antonio Air Depot. 
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THE BLUE AND GOLD CLUB OF LUKE FIELD 
By Lloyd D. Miller 


The Blue end Gold Club of Luke Ficld, 
T,H,, which has given the solciers of 
that station the equivalent of a univer- 


— extension lecture course for the 
pest year and a half, sponsored its last 
program for the summer on July 25th. It 


will reopen in the fall, on September 
19th, with election of Sfficers, and & 
suitable guest speaker will be selected 
for the occasion, 

With regarc to the professional and 
cultural activities of the Club, Licut. 
Colonel Milton Z, Beebe, Chaplain at 
uke Field, stated that he had never 
known any university lecture course that 
had offered such a wide scope of sub- 
ogee wider such impressive and outstand- 

ng, spesiabe, 

e Army, the Navy, the University of 
Hawaii, the Honolulu Art Academy and the 
leading professional men of Honolulu all 
contributed to the splendid program of 
the Air Corps society. 

Mr, Walter R. Coombs, Dean of Scottish 
Rite Masons in Hawaii, delivered on July 
25th a masterful interpretation of the 
extent of Masonic work in Haweii and on 
the mainland, With impressive speech, 
he re oT the beautiful background of 
Scottish Rite Masonry. 

On July 18th, Brigadier General Barton 
= bts esgagey 28 Raps of — 18th 
ompo site welt on his experience 
as nilitery ettache to the U. S. Bubassy 

7 pd A — Le ye od egy 
ndberg's solo across +t 

Atlantic, This talk also emphasized the 

eg of professional pride.in the Air 

3 by_one of its outatanding leaders. 

8 on development of the Club 
had an outlet in the oppeetence of Lieut. 
Colonel C.J. Bell, of the Salvation Army, 
with his Girls Band of 25 pieces. Prayer, 
religious talks of Colonel Bell, songs 
of worship and a band program provided 
an evening of worthwhile enjoyment to 
over 150 soldiers of the field. 

Another notable ee on was one where 
Mr. J,M, pt en my, moe gg me 

na rtsman 8 a: lecturer of 
otent framr flashed on the screen the 
est original colored slides of royal 
funerals of Haweiian monarchs and of in- 
accessible craters and trails of the 
“es islands that have ever been pro- 
ced, 

A purely cultural lecture, which 
strosana Yas beauty of Oriental Art, was 
given by Miss Alyce Hoogs, instructor in 
that subject at the Honolulu Art Academy. 
She illustrated hsr talk with many fine 
pictures of both Chinese and: Japanese 
art and interested many of the military 
Personne} in a subject which had never 

een understood or 0 agin aa ca a 
her informative remarks, 





Mr, E.H, Bryan, Curator of the Bishop 
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Museum, covered the wanderings of the 
Polynesians in an ethnological lecture; 
“Whence the Polynesian?" In his descrip- 
tions of the Polynesians, he showed the 
reactions of personal visits to most of 
these islands and interested the soldier 
on, South Seas and their original 
.2ers, 

Chief Biaigdel of the Honolulu Fire 
Depertment, dispatched five of his trou- 
badors on an eventful Sunday beeen 6 in 
which Hawaiian. songs and string music en- 
tertained the Army flyers, These native 

waiians almost coax their old Kahunas 

witch doctor's enchantment) out of thei: 
Steel guitars at times. 

Warden Luckie, formerly a Lieut. Colon 
of the Medical Gorps, U.S. Army, spoke o1 
the present Sree seen’ oF petponers aoa 
Beis .fgyepprmenk te ORS Aska: * Haan at 
is known that the value of the agricul- 
tural products ran over $20,000 last 
ipa it can be said that Warden Luckie 

s in Oelm Prison an institution which 
is producing. 

C! hepa Milton 0, Beebe, who has actec 
@s critic of the Blue and Gold Club, 
sails for the mainland on September 10th, 
next. . ae successor, Chaplain 
Albert F. Vaughan, it is believed will 
lead the Blue and Gold in its coming ac- 
tivities, Lloyd D. Miller, who has work- 
ed with Chaplain Beebe as Shairman of 
the Program Cormittee of the Blues and 
Gold Club, will assist Chaplain Ya 
for a few months before his return to 
the meinland. ia 

i eleadined Cwm 


P-26A's IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Touching on the receipt of a consign- 
ment of new (to them) P-26A et wpe 
the News Letter Correspondent of Clark 
Field, P.I., states that the 3rd Pursuit 
Same ron is now speedily surveying its 
P.~123's, C's and D's, and adds: 

"In a’ former News Letter the Correspon- 
dent pessimistically predicted that t 
P-26A would limit our small and strange 
field operations, but after two months’ 
experience we find that we can Sperate 
without difficulty in all except a few 
of the unimportant fields, The Philip- 
pine Bureau of Aeronsutics, under the 
able guidance of Major Harvey Prosser 
has done wonders in clearing good ficlds 
in even the most remote sections of the 
Southern Islands. Captain Van Meter, 
let Lieuts. W.M. Canterbury and R.A. Lege 
heve just returned from a five-day , 
Southern Island flisht and report that 
the P-264 is admirably suited for the 
Southern Island flights. 


Regular contributions to the columns 
of News Letter from Wheeler, Chanute, 
Nichols and Patterson Fields would be 
greatly appreciated, as well ag from 
the various Air Corps National Guard and 
Reserve organizations. 
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In a recent issue of the aeronautical 
magazine, THE AEROPLANE, London, mmg., | 
"Babs" writes very entertainingly on the 
subject of findins some happy solution 
to the problem of providing a proper 
place for airplanes which have outlived | 
their usefulness in military and commer- 
cial aviation, His dissertation is as 
follows: 

"My Dears, - 

The other day I was at a certain air- 
port, and I got talking to a dear old | 
air-liner wao had just come in. I 
thought she was looking rather the worse | 
for wear, so I asked her if she found 
her work too much of a strain. 

"Well," she said, "I won't deny that I 
do sometimes feel a bit worn out. My 
pilot and the mechanics are very kind to 
me, but it's no good - I'm not so young 
as I was." 

"Couldn't you retire?" I asked. "After 
so many years of faithful service, I'm 
sure your company would want you to have 
a GePPy old age." : 

"I wish I could," she replied, with 
tears in her eyes. "But woere could I 
g° to? No, Babs, there isn't any rest 

or old aeroplanes till the day they're 
broken up. So I shall just have to car- 
ry on somehow as long as I've got my 


C. of A. 

I did wish I could help her....and 
then it occurred to me t she isn't 
the only old aeroplane who is having a 
bad time, All over the coutry there 
must be hundreds of others, civil and 
angenncn | types. who ought to have given 
up service long ago, but who haven't 
been able to, partly because they've 
not been replaced, and = because 
there's syely nowhere for them to go. 

Then suddenly IT had an idea. How 
wonderful it would be, wouldn't iit?, 
if there were an aerodrome specially for 
old aircraft....a baDPy home where they 
could at their obsolescence away from 
the turmoil of modern airports and R.A.F! 
stations! 

I was so thrilled with the idea that I 
dashed off to consult two Air Force 
friends of mine - a Bomber and a Fighter. 

At first go, Rigen rather sceptical.- 








"It would be very well for civil 
types," said the Bomber, "but peace and 
ie: isn't idea of a happy old age. 
ar 


prefer to go to Spain and have a 
reo “Hekte b 1 " 
e er burst out laughing.- "Yes, 

I know you would!" she said. "I hear 
you've been practising the Right Wing 
salute in case you get the chance to go. 
But actually I pate agree with you. We 
get enough ng about when we're 
young in the Air Force. 

"I'd love to fire away at some wicked 

~--------8. It seems to me only editors 
can do that in this country. All the 
same, I think Bab's aerodrome would be 
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| better not to admit old mili tery : 
Vv 





WAaAT TO DO WITH OLD AIRPLANES 


splendid for old air-liners and trainers 
and light aeroplanes; but it would be 

es 
types 


at all. At least I know that c 


| éon't get on at all well in the same 


works as military arroplanes," 

"What about balloons and airships?" 
asked the Bomber. 

"Oh, they would never fit in either," 
went on the Fighter. "I know! You 
ought to put up a notice at the gate, 
'No Havkers, No Circulars.'" 

"Tt would be nice to have a lake for 
old seaplanes and flying boats," I said. 


|"I wonder if we could arrange to take 


over Gatwick," 

"If elderly aeroplanes are to feel 
really at home," said the Bomber, the 
hangers oughtn't to be too modern. None 
of this newfangled concrete and chro- 
mium, My first hangar was made of yel- 
low brick and corrugated iron. And oh! 
it was such a homely old place." 

"What would the aeroplanes do all the 
day?" enquired the Fighter. "They'd be 
miserable if they had nothing to do." 

"There would be plenty for them to 
do!" I said triumphantly, "that's one of 
the chief points of the scheme. They 
would serve the sacred cause of Publi- 
city - giving free flights to the Dear 
Big British Public. 

There are masses of people who haven't 
ever flown, and who would soon become 
eir-minded if they got the chance to go 
up free. I wouldn't worry them if the 
ost er ae were old - they'd be far too 
thrilled at getting off the ground. It 
would be a really practical and useful 
form of publics iy 

The Bomber looked rather ha, gb ot HY 
"But would the old aeroplanes be safe?" 
she asked. "It wouldn't be good publi- 
city if they went crashing about all 
over the place." 

"They'd be safe all right," I told her. 
"You see, they would be well looked after 
on the ground, and as a rule they would 
only go on very short flights. Besides, 
if they did go further afield they'd al- 
ways be given enough petrol to get them 
back to the aerodrome," 

"That would be a nice change for some 
of the air-liners!" said the Fighter. 

"Isn't it all going to cost rather a 
lot?" asked the Bomber. 

"T've figured it out," I replied. 
"There would be the cost of the aerodrome. 
compensations to the owners of the aero- 
planes and the running expenses. It 
neecn't come to so very much; and, any- 
way, nobody would notice an extra naught 
on the end of the Air Estimates." 

"The only thing I'm worried about," I 
continued, “is how to get the Air Minis- 
try to take up the idee." er : 

‘That's easy!" exclaimed the Fighter. 
"You've only got to mention the scheme 


in THE AEROPLANE and it's as por 26. 
7 oWe 











adopted. There was a man from the Air 
Ministry dow here last week, and he 
told my paige that Lord Swinton always 
has his brainwaves on Fridays." 

"Tl mist say I'm glad I'm not Lord 
Swinton," said the Bomber, " think his 
job sounds most uncomfortable. i've 
heard that he's tied down with red tape 
and absolutely wrepped up in White 
Papers, " 





"Yes, I know - " the Pighter exclaimed, 
"And how can one expect a quick Expansion. 
in those conditions!" 

"I'm afraid I must go now," I said. 
"There are several aeroplanes waiting at 
the office to sse me, But thank you 
both very much for your mr oe advice, 
I shall leunch my idea in AEROPLANE 
end aweit recuits." ae 

"Good-bye!" they both called efter me, 
“And good luck to the scheme!" 
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SCHOOL OF AVIATION ORDNANCE TO BE STARTED 


Svectators at the public bombing and 
gunnery exhibitions of the GHQ Air Force 
which are held occasionaliy at Plum Tree 
Island, Va., and Muroc Dry Lake, Calif., 
are always thrilled by the downvard drop 
of the death missles and the curving tra- 

ectories of the machine gun tracer bul- 

ts. They respond with enthusiasm to 
the detonations and dust ciouds that fol- 
low each bombing salvo. 

But how many of them realize the amowt: 
of patience, skill and back-breaking la- 
bor that go, without a murmur, into tho 
loading, fuging and delivery of the blut 
nesed th messengers? 

All of the prel work at the six 
eir bases of the General He ers 
Air Force, except the actual Loading of 
the bombs into the airplanes, is perforn- 
ed by the six tatty of the Tenth Ord- 
nance Service pepeny commanded by 
Lieut. Colonel Russeli L. Maxwell, Ord- 
nance tment. The headquarters and 
the First Platoon of the company is sta- 
tioned at Langley Field, Va 

fo further the training of these Ord- 
nance enlisted men, the School of Ord- 
nance Aviation has been established at 
Langhey Field. The object of the School 
will be to give initial training intheir 
assigned duties to the enlisted mon of 
the six GHQ Air Force Osduance platoons. 

This is a special project of the Tenth 
Company, organized last January by the 
War Departwent cu the recommendation of 
Major eral Frank M, Andrews, the com- 
sander of the GHQ Air Force, Colonel 
daxwell has selected Cantain Edward P. 
Meant Ordnance Department, as the 


school director, 
Enlisted men will come to ley 
Field by air from all over the GHQ Air 


Force to etudy under the guidance of 
some of the outstanding Ordnance special- 
ists on the Atlantic coast, One student 
gach will come from March and Hamilton 
Fields, Calif.; Selfridge Field, Mich., 
Mitchel Field, N.¥,, and Barksdale Field, 
Le,, and four from Langley Field. 

Three sessions will be ld in the 
19371938 school year, with classes be- 

in October, January and March, 
entirely new group wili comprise each 

Class. There will be no school in De-~ 





cember., The final course will be com- 


pleted in April to enable the Tenth Ord- 
pance Company to be 100% available for 
the spring exercises of GHQ Air Ferce 
units. 

Captain Mechling comes here from the 
directorship of the Automotive and Mili- 
tary Departments of tue Ordnance Field 
Service School, Raritan Arsenal, N.J, 

Be states that the Aviation Ordnance 
students will have a very intensive 
scholastic schedule, compressed eas it is 
in two months. Nearly eight hours a 
Gay will be speht in the class room, 

Work will not be limited to the class- 
room, Every Ordnance facility of 
Langley Field, the est air base in 
the Army, will be at the disposal of the 
students, Langley Field has a well 
eqiipped Ordnance warehouse. 

he only subjects taught will be those 
dealing directly with Aviation Ordnance. 
These will include theoretical and prac- 
tical training in the storage of bombs 
fuzes, etechnics, small arms, ammni- 
tion and macline s. Subjects of prin- 
cipal interest will be small apms and an- 
rraunition, 

In addition to Captain Mechling, the 
faculty will include Mr. Thomas 88 
of Langley Field, instruction in arumuni~ 
tion inspection and storage and surveil- 
lance; Technical Sergeant Robert Tokely, 
formerly of Raritan Jrsenal, N.J., who 
will teach "Ammmition, General." at the 
Langley Field School and Staff Sergeant 
George Amold, the instructor in "small 

rms. 

Implements of “er that will be 
tavgat at Langley Field next autum. are 
the .30 caliber rifle, the .45 caliber 
automatic pistol, pyrotectnic projec- 
tors, Browni aircraft machine guns of 
the .30 and. caliber types, Browning 
machine for ground service of the 
-0O0 caliber type, the Winchester and 
Reaengren shotguns and the .22 caliber 
rifle. 

Exolosives and ammunition used in the 
militery service will form an interest- 
ing pert of the curriculum, This will 
embrace small arms, trench mortars, air- 
craft bombs and artillery ammunition in 
the introductory phase of the sub-course. 

In low explosives the up will delve 
into smokeless, rifle, b and ballis- 
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tite powders. TNT or trinitrotoulene is 
one of the many high explosives the stu- 
dents will handle gingerjy during their 
studies. Even blank ammnition, the va- 
riety used on national holidays and to 
salute living and deceased officials 
will come under the scrutiny of the dra- 
nance men, 

Forced down airplanes use signal pis- 
tols to call for help, Flares are used 
in night landings in isolated regions. 
The study of this subject is known as 
pyrotechnics, 

Other mmasecte concerning which in- 
struction will be given at Langley Field 
are General Storage, Chemical Bombs, 
Surveillance, Transportation, Issues of 
Property, Accounting for Property and 
Storage and the Issue of Ammmnition, 

It is expected that this experiment in 
military education will be watched with 
interest by Major General W.H.Tschappat, 
Chief of the Ordnance Department of the 
Arny. 


---000--- 
FLIGHT FROM PANAMA TO RANDOLPH FIELD 


Air Corps officers and enlisted men 
from Albrook Field, Panama Canal Zone, 
under the command of Lieut. Colonel 5.G. 
Weir, recently made an extondead flight 
to Randolph Field, Texas. Pilots of the 
planes were Major W.N. Reid, Captein 
Charles T. Myers, Lieuts. William Cc. 
Dolan, D,F, Callahan, Mex H, Warren and 
Technical Sergeant Paul D. Jackson, 

"Encountering excellent weather and 
—- tail agg Roe eg ese good 

ime to eae caragua, ere we 
landed to re ei," says the News Letter 
Correspondent. "Dame fortune continued 
to smile as our reports indicated ex- 
cellent weather to Guatemala City, where 


we landed about 3:30 p.m, Fri after- 
noon, having put ourselves 1,000 miles 
nearer our goal, Randolph Field. The 


next morning bright and early we were 
off for our long hop to Vera Cruz 
Mexico, The pass crossing Mexico's nar- 
rowest point at Minatitlan being closed 
forced us to ge over the top, but once 
reaching the Atlantic coast we again hit 
fair weather, and four hours and a half 
after ae Guatemala we landed at 
Vera Cruz. t was here that our plans 
hit the first snag and our hopes of 
reaching Ramdolph Field that day were 
rudely interrupted. While taxying out 

to the end of the runway, the first ship 
to take off hit some very soft ground 
and managed to get stuck up to the hub. 
After two hours of using every theory ad- 
vanced (many in number) we succeeded in 
gesting the ship first out of one hole 
nto another until we were finally on 
firm ground. Our problem then was to 

et off the other run which not only 

eing short was about 45° cross wind. 
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| City. 
| miles from Guatemala City, the weather 








Throwing out lift by the handful all 
ships got off OK, and we were on the way 
to Brownsville, where we landed two 
hours later, and after clearing the cus- 
toms we were off for the hotel and bed. 
The next day being Sunday, and the trip 
being short, we decided to make a rather 
late take-off, and twelve noon found us 
at Rendolph Field, the end of our 
journey," , 

It was at this point thet the only nis- 
hap of the entire round trip flight oa- 
curred. Lieut. Jack Price, flying a 
Bombing plane, was just preparing to re- 
turn to Randolph Field after a short 
flicht when both motors cut out without 
warning at 600 feet. Not having much 
choice he headed for the first available 
field and, had it not been for a row of 
mesquite trees, he would have gotten 
away with a perfect forced landing, As 
it was, the ship went through a fairl 
lerge mesquite, The e to the ship, 
however, was slight, and it was flow 
out several days later. 

After a ten day stay at Randolph Field, 
the problem was to obtain authority from 
the Mexican Government to enter Mexico, 
and with four days of being on alert au- 
thority was finally obtained, and on 
July 3rd the airmen took off for Browns- 
ville, Immediately after arriving there, 
bad weather set in which forced them to 
remain in Brownsville over July 4th, 
finally taking off the next morning for 
Tampico, Mexico, Arriving at Tampico, 
it was raining slightly but increasing 
every minute, and a heavy storm was mov- 
ing in fast. Two ships succeeded in 
landing, but es Lieut, Scott was comi 
in the deluge occurred and he had nothing 
to do but fly blind until he found a 
lighter spot in the rain, All of the 
shi s, however, got in sereny: 

he following day, July 6th, saw the 
longest single hop from Tampico to 
Tapachula, Mexico. The flight took five 
hours to reach destination and, except 
for having to go over the top again when 
crossing the Isthmus at Minatitlan, the 
weather was fairly good. After clearing 
customs, the flight headed for Guatemala 
As it entered the pass about 30 


was closing in fast and ager lightly. 
So quickly did it close in that severa 

planes had to return to Tapachula for the 
night. Having flown 65 hours and servic- 
ed planes for three more, the airmen were 
a tired lot, and everyone was off to bed 


early, 

J 7th beamed bright and clear, which 
was, indeed, a pleasant outlook for the. 
long 1,000-mile jaunt ahead, After re- 
ceiving weather reports, the airmen were 
in for another pleasant surprise, as the 
weather was perfect all the to 
Albrook Field. Two and one-half hours 
after leaving Guatemala, landing was 


made at Managua, where the flight was 
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joined by the planes which had returned | BOMBING TRAINING AT LANGLEY FIELD 


from Tapachula. 

On this leg the flying was at an alti- | The lst Bombardment Squadron, stationed 
tude of 10,000 feet, in order to gain at Mitchel Field and commanded by Major 
advantage of the winds aloft, and at Claude Duncan, and the 3lst Bombardment 
this altitude one pilot, Lieut. Cy Kit- Squadron, from Hamilton Field, Calif., 
chens, found his xotor losing RPM's and commanded by Major James Taylor, 


rapidly. Apparently the trouble was ice {recently returned to their home sta-~ 

in the carburetor, but even putting his | tions after a week of intensive bombing 
air heat control in the hot position the training at Langley Field on stationary 
Wene 


engine continued to lose RPM's until it | ang mo targets. 
had completely cut out, He was making The officers of the 3lst Bombardment 
for the nearest emergency field when at (| Squadron were ferried to Langley Field i 
about 4,000 feet his motor slowly start- | by transport planes. They were furnish- : 
ed, engin up until it was again func- ed enlisted crews and airplanes by the i 
tioning normally. 2nd Bombardment Group, ‘The planes were 
"Even though the surface winds were maintained and serviced with 20th Bom- 
petee | on our nose," says the News berdment Squadron facilities. 
Letter Correspondent, "we climbed to SSL VES | 
14,000 feet, where we had a light tail | 
wind, enabling us to make Albrook Field CADET HANDLES SITUATION LIKE VETERAN | 
in 3 hours, 46 minutes, for an average 
of just under 180 mp.h. Some of we Flying Cadet Charles W. Bicking, of 
thin-blooded boys were nearly frozen the 2lst Reconnaissance Squadron, Langley 


stiff when he landed at Albrook, but we Field, Va., piloting a B-10B Bombing 
were all happy to be back after having plane one morning recently, found that 


been gone for twenty days." he was unable tc extend one leg of the J 
---000--- pice gear when he was making piepere- 
tions for a landing, As a result, he 


LIEUT, DENSFORD BRINGS HOM MORE TROPHIIS | and his companions, Sergeant Brewer, 
| Private lst Cl. Sprecher and Private 
pov Bey: the Texas State Championship | Weyer found themselves in a rather un- 
Pistol Matches at Laredo, Texas, July comfortable situation. Radic communica- 
17th and 18th, Lieut. Charles F, Densford- tion was apparently cut off by the same 
ace pistol shot of the Air Corps - was trouble which placed the landing gear f 


forced to be content with second place out of commission, 

for the second time since his return to Upon learning of the condition of the 
duty in Texas. His aggregate soore for plane in flight, the Commanding Officer 
the championship was 1097, which was of the 2nd Bombardment Group sent an 


bettered by 5 points by Captain Charles {A-17 airplane into the air and instruc- 
Askins, of the U.S, Immigration Border tions were communicated to Cadet 


Patrol, El Paso. eae to proceed to the Middletown Air 
Captain Askins won the State ion- | Depot for a landing. At that station 
ship in 1936. However, Lieut. Densford the landing was made without the use of 
brought home three new trophies and the landing gear. 
seven medals to add to his collection. The News Letter Correspondent states 
The trophies included the Fort Worth that much credit is due Cadet Bicking 
Trophy, the L.L, Cline trophy for rapid for the success of the landing and his 
fire egate, and the Bettencourt coolness in handling a dangerous situa- 
Trophy for a rapid fire match, In this tion, 
last match, Lieut. Demsford tied the ---000~-- 
world's record - 195 out of 200. 
Lieut. Densford does not plan to enter NO MITCHEL TROPHY RACE THIS YEAR 
the National Matches this year, since 
there is no team from Kelly Field, and Army Air Corps officials at Selfridge 
he is not eligible to compete on any Field, Mich,, recently announced that 
other team, "circumstances have made it advisable" 
wauiGauen to cancel all plans to hold the annual 
Mitchel Trophy Race this year, Although 
PERSONNEL CHANGES AT ADVANCED —_ for holding the event on September 
FLYING SCHOOL 8th were already well under » Major 


Edwin J. House, conmanding the lst Pur- id 
Major Arthur G, Liggett has been re- suit Group, GHQ Air Force, ordered all ~§ jj 
lieved from command of the 63rd School preparations stopped. He stated he re- i 
Squadron and assigned to duty as Direc- (gretted very deeply that there will be i 
tor of Ground School, Kelly Field, effec-|no race this year, but that visitors to | 
tive August 1, 1937. Captain Harvey fF. Selfridge Field who are interested in 

er now commands the 63rd, assisted bd the training of the First Pursuit Group 

Lieut. Robin B, Epler, a recent arriva pilots would be most welcome at any 
from the Panama Canal Department. time. 
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LIEUT. COLONEL WILLIAM E, KEPNER 


_ Colonel Kepner's career as an officer 
in the U.S, Army has been a very color- 
ful one, This fact would be evident 


even to a most casual observer were Col. 
Kepner to take the trouble to display 
the various decorations, certificates, 
etc., in his possession. The decoratims 
include the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, French 
Legion of Honor, Croix de Guerre with 
palm, _In further recognition for his 
exceptional service in the World Wer, he 
received a citation from both the Ameri- 
can Army and the French Army. 

Colonel Kepner possesses four Air 
Corps flying ratings, namely, Airplane 
Pilot, podegy Pilot, Airplane Observer 
and Balloon Observer. He is a member of 
the mythical Caterpillar Club, He has 
an the two Navy pee airships 

HENANDOAH and LOS ANGELES and received 
= of his airship training on the ill- 
ated airship ROMA. Yor a number of 
years he has piloted the various types 
of semi-rigid airships of the Army Air 
Corps and participated in many extended 
cross-country flights therein, He par- 
ticipated in several iJational Elimina- 
tion Balloon Races, throo international 
Balloon Racesand in the first Strato- 
shpere Balloon Flight in this country. 
He served as safety pilot in the first 
successful flight of an airplane across 
the American continent where the pilot, 
Major Ira C, Eaker, Air Corps, flew sole- 
ly by instruments and with no outside 
vision, 

Born in Miami, Indiana, January 6,1893, 
Colonel Kepner enlisted in the U.S. 
Marine Corps in November, 1909, and was 
discharged four years later with a "Good 
Conduct Medal" as a reward. When Nation- 
al Guard regiments were Federalized for 
service on the Mexican Border, he was,on 
June 26, 1916, commissioned a second 
lieutenant, 2nd Infantry, Indiana Netion- 
al Guard. He was promoted to lst Lieut- 
enant on November 9, 1916. He was ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant of Cavalry in 
the Regular Army on June 14, 1917, and 
— to lst Lieutenant on the same 

Ss. 

Transferred to the 4th Infantry on 
September 11, 1917, he served with his 
regiment in France in the Aisne Offen- 
sive, Champaign-Marne Defensive, Aisne- 
Marne Offensive, Chateau-Thierry Sector, 
St. Mihiel Offensive and the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive. On October 5-5, 1918, 
near Cunel, France, while in command of a 
battalion, Colonel Kepner personally led 
One company of his command in an attack 
on a woods occupied by a company of 
German machine gunners. He was the first 
man to enter the woods and later, when 


_ 





part of the attacking company was held 
up by flanking machine-gun fire, he 
with a patrol of three men encircled 
this machine gun, and after a hand to 
hand fight put the gun out of action, 

After the Armistice, Colonel Kepner 
served as Operations Officer, 4th In- 
fantry, at Plaidt, Germany, for six 
months, and as Executive Officer, Head- 
———— troops, Coblenz, Germany, for 

ive months. 

Colonel Kepner started his career in 
the Air Corps in October, 1920, when he 
was detailed as a student to take light- 
er-than-air training at the Army Bal- 
loon School at Ross Field, Arcadia 
Calif. He graduated therefrom on April 
25, 1921, and was rated a Balloon Ob- 
server, May 9, 1921. 

After commanding the lst Balloon Com- 
pany at Ross Field from April 26 to May 
12, 1921, he was transferred to Camp 
Benning, Ga., where he commanded the 
32nd Balloon Company from June 7th until 
the following November, when this Bal- 
loon Company was placed on inactive 
status. He was then transferred to 
Langley Field, Va., where he commanded 
the Airship School Detachment and was a 
student at the Airship School until tho , 
completion of his airship training in 
Jung, 1922. He was rated as "Airship 
Pilow" on June 22nd, 

Transferred to Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md., Colonel Kepner commanded 


the 18th Airship Company until March, 
1923, and performed. he afgi $4one2 duty 
as Commanding Officer of Air Corps 


+ at that station to Novemb : 
1833" During the night of SaLy Bh dp 
1922, he made a cross country flight to 
New York City and return in the Airship 


On March 5, 1923, Colonel Kepner re- 
ported at the Naval Airship Station at 
Lekehurst, WN.J., for duty as student to 

ursue the rigid airship course, During 
he course of this training he partici- 
pated in flights aboard the airships 
SHENANDOAH and LOS ANGELES. In addition, 
he pursued the regular navigation course, 
and he served as assistant navigator on 
the airship LOS ANGELES on two flights 
to the Island of Bermuda. In all, he 
completed 349 hours of flying on rigid 
sirships. 

In August, 1925, upon the completion 
of his ground, flying and navigation in- 
struction at the leakehurst Naval Air 

tation, Colonel Kepner was transferred 
to Brooks Field, Texas, cei 
Fiéld until uaeok 31, ip Cane on os 
a ‘je ad 
transferred to Scott Field’ pnd wera ie’ 
Ill., where he was Post Ex e Officer 


to August 4, 1926; Commanding Officer of 
the 9th artis Company, in addition to 
uties, to July 18 
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and thereafter, until November 1, 1928, 
Assistant Commandant of the Balloon and 
Airship School and Executive Officer of 
Scott Field. During the maneuvers in 
Texas in 1927, he was a member of two 
airship crews, and during the summers of 
1927 and 1928 he was test pilot and com- 
mander of the Air Corps semi-rigid air- 
ship RS-1l. 

In the National Elimination Balloon 
Race in 1927, which started from Akron, 
Ohio, Colonel Kepner, with Lieut. Wm. 0. 
Eareckson as his aide, finished in third 
place among a field of 15 contestants and 
traveling a distance given officially as 
595 miles, landing at Biddeford, Maine. . 
Entitled to represent the United States 
in the Gordon-Bennett International Bal-~ 
loon Race, held September 10, 1927, at 
Detroit, Mich., the A team of Kepner 
and Eareckson finished teath in. a field 
of 15 contestants. Better times, how- 
ever, were ahead of these two aeronauts 
in the following year, for in the Nation- 
al Elimination Balloon Race, which start- 
ed from Pittsburgh, Pa., on 20th, 

we No.1, which ex 4 piloted, 
finished in first place, which agein 
entitled them to represent the United 
States in the Gordon-Bennett Internation- 
al Balloon Race, held at Detroit, Mich., 
on June 30th. In competition with 
eleven other entrants, they finished in 
first place, covering a distance of 460.9 
miles and landing near Kenbridge, Va. 

Starting on November 3, 1928, Solonel 
Kepner pursued the special course in 
Airplane Observation at the Advance Fly- 
ing School at Kelly Field, Texas, and 
graduated on February 28, 1929, He was 
thon. assignéd :to- uty vat” the “Metériel 
Division, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, as 
Chief of the Lighter-than-Air Branch 
of the Experimental Engineering Section. 

‘Colonel Kepner, for the third consecu- 
tive year, was a contestant in the Inter- 
national Balloon Race, which started 
from St. Louis, Mo., September 28, 1929, 
With Captain James F, Powell as his aide, 
he missed being a winner for the second 
time by a matter of three miles and fin- 
ished in second place, 

Relieved from duty at Wright Field on 
May 19, 1930, Colonel Kepner was on de- 
tached service at Lakehurst, N.J.,, and 
at Lengley Field, Va., with the ith 
Airship. Company until August 21, 1930, 
end was then assigned to station at 
March Pield, Riverside, Calif., where he 
was a@ student at the Pr Fiying 
School and commanded the 9th Bombardment 
Squadron, Upon the completion of his 

fly training, October 


pr 20 
1931, he was transferred to Kel Field, 


Texas, for advanced aypining which he 
completed on. February 26, 1 ke, on. which 
date he was rated as "Airplane Pilot." 
He then was again assigned to Wright 





his time for du n, th 
eae eee’ ssokben of the Gate tea Divi- 
sion. In June, 1932, he was appointed 
Chief of the Purchase Branch of the 
Materiel Division, and he occupied this 
position until August, 1935, 

In the Gordon-Bennett International 
Balloon Race, which was held at Chicaso 
in September, 1933, Colonel Kepner serv- 
ad as eet of Operations on the Contest 

ommittee, 

For a period of two months during the 
summer of 1934, he was on detached ser- 
vice at Rapid City, S.D., in connection 
with the National Geographic Society- 
Army Air Corps Stratosphere Flight. On 
July 28th of that year, accompanied by 
Captains Albert W. Stevens and Orvil A. 
Anderson, he reached an altitude of 
60,613 feet in the stratosphere balloon, 
when a tegr in the balloon fabric neces- 
sitated a descent. After the balloon 
virtually parachuted down to an altitude 
somewhat below 4,000 feet, it was con- 
sidered that the rate of descent was too 
rapid for the personal safety of the 
eaeronauts, and they jumped from the 
gondola with their parachutes. This 
daring venture into the regions of the 
upper air was considered such an extra- 
qretnaey achievement that all three of 
these Air Corps officers were awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

From August, 1935, to June, 1936, 
Colonel Kepner was a student at the Air 
Corps Tactical School at Maxwell Field, 
Ala., and, following his Erecna 520%, he 
was & student for another year at 
Commend and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, from which he gradu- 
ated in June, 1937, He is now under or- 
ders for duty with the GHQ Air Force at 
Langley Field, Va. 

From June 3 to 7, 1936, Colonel Kepner 
perticipated in a novel flight across 
the American continent from Mitchel Field 
W.Y., to Los Angeles, Calif. Piloting 
a P-i2 Pursuit a he escorted or 
Ira C, Eaker, Air Corps, who also pilot- 
ed a Pxl2 but who, on the trip of 2600 
miles of airway, relied solely on the 
instruments in the plane,’ without any 
Outside vision, to guide him to his des- 
tination, By easy stages, owing to the 
limited gasoline supply of the small 
Pursuit planes, the two officers complet- 
ed the long trip without incident, Major 
Eaker seated in the hooded cockpit of 
his plane and Colonel Kepner serving as 
@ convoy to avert any mishaps. There 
were several times when the escort plane 
was forced to stay behind the "blind" 
ship, because of poor visibility, thus 
placing reliance on the "blind" ship to 

ead the way. 

Colonel Kepner received his promotion 
to Captain on July 1, 1920; to mngers 
October 1, 1930, and to Lieut. Colonel 
(temp.).on June 16, 1936, . 
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LIEUT. COLONEL WILLIAM C. OCKER 


Lieut. Colonel William C, Ocker, one 
of the oldest pilots in point of service 
in the Army Air Corps, and who was con- 
sidered one of its most expert fliers, 
was born in Philadelphie, Pa., June 18, 
1876, and was educated in the public 
schools of that mein, Entering the mili- 
tary service, Jume 25, 1898, he served 
in the Spanish-American War and the 
Philippine Insurrection. 

Up to January 31, 1899, he was with 
Battery G, lst Artillery. Thereafter, 
and until September, 19 he was @ 
Cavalryman, serving an enlistment each 
with Troop L, 5th Cavalry; Troop C, 2nd 
Gavalty: Oop G, 13th Cavalry, and 
Troop M, 7th Cavalry. 

When he reenlisted on September 24 
1912, he cast his lot with the Signal 
Corps, joined the Aviation Section of 
tha branch of the service, and has been 
connected with aviation ever since. 
Darang his enlisted service with the 
Aviation Section, Signal Corps, he held 
successively the grades of Corporal, 
Sexgran’, and Sergeant, lst Class. 

It was not long before he became an 
expert aviation mechanician as well as a 
proficient pilot of many different types 
of airplanes. He qualified for a 





pilot's license of the Aero Club of 
erica in the year 1914, while holding 
the grade of Co 
es which were quite interesting. 
the time the Signal Corps Aviation 
School was in operation at North Island, 
San ei Calif., it occupied one end 
of the flying ficld thereat, while a 
flying school operated by the Curtiss 
Sores | was located at the other end. 
Colonel Ocker was such a devoted avia- 
tion enthusiast that, after he finished 
his day's work at the Signal Corps Avia- 
tion School, he was wont to repair to 
the other end of North Island to make 
himself as useful as possible at the 
Curtiss School in his capacity as avia- 
tion mechanic. So appreciative were the 
authorities of that School of the ’val- é 
uable assistance he rendered that one 
of their flying instructors, Mr. T.C. 
Macaulay, a pioneer aviator, who served 
as a Major in the Air Service during the 
World War, undertook to teach him to fly. 
Colonel Ocker proved to be an api pupil, 
indeed, and showed exceptional flying 
skill when he took the test for his 
ang Oa license. During his stay at the 
Drege Aviation School, he acted as 
instructor in charge of training and him- 


self supervised the training of officers 


from the time they started WANE nets 
they completed their tests for the rating 
of Junior Military Aviator. 


In 1916, Colonel Ocker came to Washing- 
ton with a Glenn L, Martin tractor plane 
for the se of demonstrating the ~~ 
Macy stabilizer, The late Brigadier 
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oral, under circumstanc- 
During | 








General William Mitchell, then a Major 
in the Signal Corps, verbally instructed 
Colonel Ocker (then a Sergeant) to fly 
over the site of what is now the old 


Bolling Field to report his opinion on 
the suitability thereof as a flying field 
for the Nation's Capital. This flight 


was made on December 16th of that year. 

rae! thereafter, on January 1 
1917, Colonel Ocker accepted a commission 
in the Aviation Section, Signal Corps Re- 
serve. He was the first to reccive a 
Reserve commission in that branch of the 
service and the first reserve officer to 
be called to active duty. 

Aside from his skill as an airplane 
pilot, Colonel Ocker excelled as a rifle 
and pistol shot, and he has in his pos- 
session two zola medals for victories 
achieved at the National Rifle and Pistol 
Matches. 

Colonel Ocker was probably one of the 
first pilots to become interested in the 
Turn Indicator. It is believed that he 
tested the original Turn Indicator for 
Dr. Elmer Sperry, the inventor, and when 
the Bank and Turn instrument was brought 
out, he was very much enthused over it. 
The original intent of these instruments 
was to improve technical Se rag Bewpgrds | 
by showing pilots when smooth ns and 
banks were being made. 

It was after Colonel Ocker realized 
the fallibility of the human senses as a 
true barometer of the actions of an air- 
Le in Gm gr Spam wpe: area = 

S cut_o ) er weather 

Ponal trons: that he satvout to convince 
pitoss that their "feel of the ship" was 
argely a myth, He designed a smal box 
wita a bank and turn indicator and other 
instruments for use in connection with 
@ revolving chair. This training device 
proved without doubt that man-made 
struments are more reliable than the 
human mechanism in flight. 

It was during the year 1926 that Col. 
Ocker and Major Dayid a, Myers, Medical 
Corps, Flight Surgeon, conducted certain 
experiments and research work which led 
to the introduction of instrument flying 
instruction. at the Air Corps me TE 3 
Center. It had been fi established 
that individuals who were blind-folded, 

laced in a revolving chair and ‘rotated 
or a few turns, invariably replied after 
the chair was gently stopped t the 
had started to turn in the opposite di- 


rection of prior motion. The tendency 
of an individual's senses to pley him 
false in a situation of this kind is the 


result of induced vertigo. 
Major Myers Pane this induced vertigo 
test to Colonel Ocker to ascertain what 
the mental reactions of an old-time pilot 
woul.d be when he discovered he could not 
tell whether he was turning or sitting 
still. Following the test, he disappear- 
ed without comment of any kind, but soon 


returned with a view box which he carried 
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in his hend. ‘This was the box with the 
bank and turn indicator, previously men- 
tioned, A very useful gadget in this 
view box was a flashlight bulb. ‘The re- 
volving chair test wes repeated in all 
combinations of rotation, us the un- 
lighted box to cut out the light and 
taus remove sight from the trinity of 
os senses. 
ere was the usual induced vertigo, 

with the usual inability to tell correct- 
ly wuich way his body was turning, The 
aracene ae — 8 — one the ag 

turn Indicator put in action, C) 
flashlight bulb was turned on and the 
tcsts repeated, This time every answer 
wes correct as to direction of motion, 
stopping and starting, Even the confu- 
sion of reversals wag absent. The sensa- 
tions were felt the same as before, but 
by giving the answer shown by the point- 
er on the Bank and Turn Indicator in- 
stead of the answer prompted by his 
senses, it was found ssible to con- 
fuse him, This demonstration started 
the research into Blind Flying. It was 
immediately recognized that here was the 


answer to the inability of pilots to do 
blind without a vigusl reference 
to gravi 


By lighting the box, the equilibrium 
pre re ae — nage to a co- 

dinated action, erely restor 
sight to the equilibrium sense ag oA 
enough, however. There mst de some- 
thing within the pilot's range of vision 
that will act as @ vertigo 6 Opper and 
tell him what position his ship is in. 
with relation to the earth; in other 
words, allow Lege pe mentally to visu- 
alize “where is the ground." The hand 
On the Bank and Turn Indicator will ac- 
curately show motion in either direction, 
right or left, and will come to a dead 
center and remain there when there is no 
"Constants Tepetd 

ne repetitions of demonstrations 

with the Ocker-Myers "Vertigo Stopper 
Box" finally convinced pilots that it 
was @ real lie detector and that, on the 
ground at least, they could not tell 
which they were ing if the 
could not see, Major Myers, with Sotonel 
Ocksr at the controls, spent some hours 
in the air as a "Blind Fiying" observer, 
communicat by means of strings to in- 
dicate what Major Myers thought Colonel 
Ocksr was doing from time to time. 

Colonel Ocker also rigged a covered 
coc'’spit ship, with one exposed control 
pilot seet, and spent many hours testi 
Gut the various reactions of himself an 
Others, It was proven without a doubt 
that these reactions do tals place in 
the air and in an intensifsed ee. 

The value of the Ocker-ityszs view box 
bacame Senerally recogi:izec as the on 
means available of inttructing pilots 
Q1c prospective pilots while on the 
ground in the sensations they would ex- 


.'l-courge in actual instrumen 


erience end the reactions they would 

ve if they at ted to do blind flying 
without an artificiel horizon, which 
term. means any instrument or combination 
of instruments that will quickly, easily 
and reliably give the pilot information 
that he may mentally visualize in terms 
of where is the ground, 

Visualiz that it was imperative 
that every student at the Air Corps Train- 

Center should have this instruction, 

Colonel Ocker or ted the demonstra- 
tion box and formulated a course of 
ground instruction in Blind Flying, which 
was adopted by the Air Corps as routine 
in May, 1934. In wage tion, a routine 


flying fol- 
lows the ground instruction, 

In his various demonstrations and ex- 
peummente in connection with "Blind" or 
nstrument flying, Colonel Ocker had a 

most valuable ally in Lieut. Carl J. 
Crane, Air Corps, and they are the joint 
authors of the book published in 1932, 
under the title "Blind Flight in Theory 
and Practice." 

For his invention of the blind flying 
training device end the assignment of 
his patent rights to the United States 

overnment, Colonel Ocker was awarded 

1,000 by Gongressional appropriation 

or the valuable service he rendered avi- 
ation in general and the Army Air Corps — 
in. ticular. 


Placed on active duty as a Captain in 
the Aviation Section. aoe Corps Re- 
serve, On February 10, 1917, Colonel 


Ocker was assigned to station at 

Chandler Field, Essington, Pa., where 
he served as Commanding Officer from 
Aprdi. 


March 15th to 3 7 as 
Officer in Charge of fiying Instruction 


and the engineering division at that 
field wtil November 12, 1917 He was 
en. transferred to erstney Piel baie 


88 ee re he was harge oO 
flying Instraction to May 4, 1918, From 
February 18, 1918, he was also in charge 
of the suit School and the Gunnery 
School at Gerstner Field. 

Transferred to Wilbur Wright Field, 
Chio, he was on duty with the testing de- 
partment of the technicel section there- 
et until October 11, 1918. He was then 
assigned to the command of the 344th 
| Handiey-Page Service Squadron for over- 
—_ a ‘ psc page ene 

re) Ln. na re- 
pezedceo sefToemeation was finally 2 

Assigned to the Office of the Director 
of Air Service, Washington, D.C., Col 
Ocker was on duty in the Training and 
i Group until March 11, 1920, 

en he was traasferred to Lengley Field, 

} ld es age oe ante ede er 4 in 

ge o yang un ne follow 
September, Esc next me tat tg, 
Field, D.o., he performed various duties 
and at different times was Comman 
Officer of Headquarters Flight and ss- 
pistant Engineering Officer, Post in- 
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Engineering Officer, and Commanding Of- 
ficer of the 56th Service Squadron until 
April 5, 1924. 

Returning to the spot where for a num- 
ber of years, before the War he served 
as an enlisted man in the Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps = Rockwell Ficld, San 
Diego, Calif. - Colonel Ocker, in addi- 
tion to performing various other cuties, 
served as meteorological officer, signal 
officer, radio officer and information. 
officer until January 2, 1926, when he 
was transferred to Crissy Fiela, Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif. At this post, 
also, his duties were of a varied char- 
acter, and at various times he commanded 
the post and the 9lst Observation Squad- 
ron until July 16, 1929. He was then 
assigned to Brooks Field, Texas, where 
he commanded the 46th School Squadron. 
until July, 1930. 

Transferred to the Advanced Flying 
School, Kelly Field, Texas, Colonel 
Ocker served at various times as post 
inspector and post transportation of- 
ficer, in addition to other duties, and 
at different times was in temporary com- 
mand of the Advanced Flying School. He 
was transferred to Barksdale Field, La., 
on June 15, 1937, 

---000--- 


SOVIET. FLYERS EXTEND THANKS 70 AIR CORPS 


The Soviet transpolar flyers, Colonel 
Gromov, Major Yumashev and Captain 
Danilin, who last month flew non-stop 
from Moscow, Russia, to San Jacinto, 
Calif., sent the following telegram to 
Major General Oscar Westover, Chief of 
the Air Corps, August 4, 1937, on the 
eve of their departure for their native 


land: 

"On the day of our sailing home may we 
express to you General our sincere 
thanks to you and to the United States 
Army Air Corps for friendly and effici- 
ent assistance ctees us during and after 
our transpolar flizht which greatly fa- 
cilitated its success. We will be glad 
to reciprocate this friendliness to 
American fliers." 


a, «), 
NATIONAL GUARD SQUADRON CZLEBRATHS 


The 115th Observation Squadron, Cali- 
fornia National Guard, celebrated its 
thirteenth birth on July lith with 
open house at the Griffith Park Airport, 
Los ge County. Interesting tac- 
tical fly demonstrations included 
dropping and picking up messages to and 
from the ground and formation flying. 

» aerial photographic and communi- 
cations equipment were open for public 
inspection, ‘ 
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TEST FLIGHTS OF SUB-STRATOSPHERE PLANE 


A recent announcement of Hon, Harry HW. 
Wogan ae, Secretary of War, was to the 
effect that flight tests have be at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, on the 
Army's new sub-stratosphere plane, the 
Lockheed XC-35. The plane, which suc- 
cessfully completed its transfer flight 
from Los Angeles, Calif., to Dayton, has 
passed its ground technical inspection 
and made its initial performance flights 
on August 5th. 

Reports from Wright Field on the early 
flights indicate that the plane will be 
a satisfactory flying laboratory in which 


to accompli the purpose of its pur- 
chase, namely, experinents on sealed, 
pressure cabins, high altitude apparatus, 
and air medical tests on human reactions 
in the sub-stratosphere. 
The plane itself is not novel, save 
for its sealed, pressure cabin, super- 
charged engines and instruments. om 
an exterior view it is very similar to 
the Lockheed Electra now in use on sever- 
al comercial airlines. Its principal 
experimental features are its cabin, 
which is designed and equipped to permit 
maintaini sea level pressures an 
oxygen content at high altitudes, and 
phe instruments it carries to facil- 
ate physiological and psychological 
tests on» personnel and.technical tests 
of materiel in rarified atmospheres. 
Aside from the military value expected 
from these tests, which are of prime im- 
Spa now that planes are desizned to 
icht at high altitudes, it is believed 
that the data procured should be of 
great importance to civil airlines, since 
the tests will go hend in hand with the 
experiments now being conducted commerci- 
ally on "over-weather" flying. 


JAPANESE OFFICERS VISIT KELLY FIELD 


Kelly Field received a visit recently 
from four Japanese Army officers and one 
civilian engineer who are now on a tour 
of flying flelds in this country. The 
party, headed by Colonel J, Okada, in- 
cluded Major T. Kawashima, Major Tomojiro 
Honda, Captain K, Ikeda and Engineer W, 
Kubcyama, 

Tks Japanese officers were particular- 
ly interested in American methods of pe- 
riodic inspection of aircraft and en- 

ines. They also exhibited considerable 
nterest in Kelly Field's new miniature 
range building, which had been complet- 
ed a short time prior to their arrival. 
They were entertained during their 3- 
hour visit by Colonel E,A. Lohman, As- 
sistant Commandant, and — Isaiah 
Davies, Secretary of the Advanced Flying 
Samet 34 | and were guests at luncheon: at 
he Ke 


ly Field Officers' Club. 
V-7444, A.C, 
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